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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PROVISION  FOR 
IDIOTIC  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED  PERSONS. 

BY  DR.  ISAAC  N.  KERLIN. 

The  first  report  of  your  Standing  Committee  on  Provision  for  Idi¬ 
otic  and  Feeble-minded  Persons,  delivered  at  the  Conference  of  St. 
Louis,  1884,  discussed  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  class,  their  susceptibility  to  educational,  moral,  and  physical 
training,  the  obligations  of  the  State  and  society  to  them,  and  pre¬ 
sented  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  State  institu¬ 
tions  wherever  these  unfortunates  shall  be  accepted  as  the  wards  of 
a  Commonwealth. 

The  second  report  made  to  your  Conference,  at  Washington  last 
year,  awakened  attention  throughout  the  country.  Statistical  in  its 
character,  and  dealing  with  the  much  or  little  that  had  been  done 
by  specific  legislation  in  twenty  States  of  the  Union  and  by  Congress 
itself,  it  was  supplemented  by  that  ethical  and  thrilling  description 
of  the  training  of  a  feeble-minded  child,  uttered  by  the  late  lamented 
James  B.  Richards.  Published  even  imperfectly  in  your  Proceedings, 
it  is  a  classic  in  the  language  of  modern  charity.  It  has  been  copied 
into  a  hundred  publications,  and  has  animated  the  eloquence  of  as 
many  pulpits  in  our  land.  The  discussion  which  followed  is  a  mem¬ 
orable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  Conference  :  that  evening  at  the  na¬ 
tional  capital,  given  by  you  to  God’s  innocent  ones,  will  bless  you 
forever. 

Because  of  the  unfortunate  absence  of  our  chairman,  Dr.  Stewart, 
his  subordinates  on  the  committee  can  give  only  a  brief  supplement 
to  what  has  been  done  already,  gathering  a  few  points  from  the  re¬ 
ports  of  fifteen  institutions,  as  made  during  the  past  year. 

Massachusetts.  —  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble¬ 
minded  at  South  Boston  has  on  roll  one  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The 


legislature,  by  an  act  approved  June  18,  1886,  established  two  de¬ 
partments,  the  educational  and  the  custodial.  The  first,  placed  under 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  may  draw  from  the  State  treasury 
$20,000  per  annum,  conditioned  on  the  corporation  receiving  gratui¬ 
tously  a  certain  number  of  educable  children  of  idiotic  or  feeble 
mind.  The  latter  department,  defined  to  be  for  the  care  and  cus¬ 
tody  of  those  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  beyond  the  school-age 
or  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  is  known 
as  the  custodial  department.  The  rate  of  charge  in  this  branch 
is  $3.25  per  week,  collected  from  guardians,  or  from  the  place 
of  settlement  in  the  cases  of  dependence,  or,  if  settlement  is  un¬ 
determined,  directly  from  the  State.  This  custodial  or  asylum  de¬ 
partment  does  not  seem  to  have  been  provided  for,  unless  a  farm 
and  buildings  at  Medfieid  are  so  considered. 

Beautifully  located  among  the  hills  of  Barre,  Mass.,  and  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  its  prosperous  growth,  is  the  private  institution 
of  Dr.  George  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Brown,  now  caring  for  eighty  children. 
It  might  be  thought  needless  to  apply  to  these  children  of  affluence 
the  spur  of  industrial  occupation  and  reward ;  but  not  so.  Such 
invaluable  aid  to  development  is  not  overlooked.  “Under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  one  of  our  men,  several  boys  have  done  considerable 
carpentry  during  the  past  season,  and  are  at  present  engaged  in 
making  an  addition  to  one  of  our  buildings,  to  be  finished  as  a  bowl¬ 
ing  alley. 

“The  care  of  poultry  is  another  source  of  occupation  for  some. 
In  the  summer  time,  some  of  our  larger  boys  do  simple  work  on  the 
farm ;  and  several  have  little  patches  of  garden,  where  they  have  peas, 
beans,  corn,  and  a  few  other  vegetables,  care  of  which  furnishes  an 
occupation,  and  is  an  educator  in  many  ways.  They  are  exceedingly 
interested  in  this  sort  of  occupation,  and  .deem  the  few  cents  they  get 
for  their  little  messes  of  vegetables  a  great  sum.” 

Connecticut  has  its  delightful  farm  and  home  school  at  Lake¬ 
ville  for  ninety  children,  sixty-six  of  whom  are  State  beneficiaries. 
The  necessity  of  adding  trades  for  those  advanced  beyond  the  school 
and  gymnasium  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  superintendent,  and  the  still 
more  urgent  and  practical  demand  is  uttered  for  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  innocent  girls  and  young  women.  The  auxiliary  farms  of 
this  rural  institution  enable  the  management  to  take  State  benefi¬ 
ciaries  for  the  low  charge  of  $2.50  per  week.  $5,000  were  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  legislature  of  last  winter  for  the  erection  of  a  small  cus¬ 
todial  building. 
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New  York. —  The  State  institution  at  Syracuse  is  maintaining 
four  hundred  and  thirteen  inmates,  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  $3.24  per 
week,  or  $168.48  per  annum,  exclusive  of  clothing  and  extraordinary 
repairs  and  improvements.  A  spacious  building,  completed  this 
year,  will  furnish  the  opportunity  of  retaining  feeble-minded  girls, 
who  now  in  the  institution  cannot  be  prudently  distributed  in  the 
community,  and  also  give  reception  to  others  of  the  same  ages  and 
liabilities. 

The  superintendent,  referring  to  industrial  occupation,  says,  after 
enumerating  the  quantity  of  sewing  done  by  the  girls,  mat  and  brush 
making,  grading,  etc.,  by  the  boys  :  — 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  purpose  in  all  institutions 
of  this  kind  to  incline  the  methods  of  training,  so  far  as  practicable, 
toward  some  form  of  industrial  occupation.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  this  large  class  whom  we  instruct,  care,  and  provide  for,  is, 
if  left  to  themselves,  an  extremely  dependent  and  helpless  one. 
They  are  brought  here  in  youth  mainly,  but  each  year  of  their  lives 
are  growing  toward  maturity ;  and  many  of  our  numbers  have  already 
passed  the  age  when  they  ought  no  longer  to  be  kept  within  the 
confines  of  a  school-room.  They  are,  of  course,  as  compared  with 
normal  humanity,  short-lived ;  yet  a  large  number  pass  well  into  the 
years  of  adult  life,  and  not  a  few  into  ripe  manhood  and  womanhood. 

It  is  to  make  them  of  some  use  to  themselves  or  to  the  world 
after  their  maturity  that  we  must  apply  our  efforts  at  teaching.  We 
cannot  make  of  them  scholars  or  skilled  artisans  able  to  go  out  into 
the  world  and  compete  with  ordinary  mortals ;  but  we  can  teach 
many  of  them, —  the  boys,  to  be  useful  in  the  shops  at  trades,  in  the 
garden  with  tools,  or  on  the  farm  at  manual  labor;  and  the  girls,  in 
the  laundry,  the  bakery,  the  kitchen,  or  with  the  needle,  the  brush, 
or  the  broom.  Besides  all  this,  there  are  many,  as  they  reach 
maturity,  who  can  be  taught  to  become  exceedingly  useful  in  the 
care  of  their  more  helpless  kind.  By  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  we  are  disposed  to  convert  our  school-rooms  into  shops  and 
trades-rooms.  For  the  children  and  youthful  portion,  we  believe 
there  cannot  be  any  substitute  worthy  of  consideration  devised  to 
take  the  place  of  the  school-room ;  but  we  would  so  harmonize  and 
combine  school-room  instruction  with  industrial  training  that  the  step 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  may  be  made  easy  and  pleasant.  In 
short,  the  future  of  these  unfortunates  should  be  kept  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  all  methods,  so  that,  when  they  are  men  and  women  grown, 
they  are  not  abandoned,  and  left  as  simply  “  cumberers  of  the  earth,” 
but  helpers  of  each  other,  of  their  friends  or  parents  or  of  the  State, 
the  parent  and  guardian  of  us  all. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State 
Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Women  marks  an  important 
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era  in  the  development  of  the  institutions  represented  by  your  com¬ 
mittee.  The  inmates  are  thus  referred  to  :  — 

This  class  of  feeble-minded  women  is  found  with  every  county 
poor, —  mostly  friendless,  easily  overcome,  drifting  into  the  poor- 
house  to-day  and  out  to-morrow,  only  to  return  to  give  birth  to  ille¬ 
gitimate  children.  As  an  evidence  of  the  loose  and  inefficient 
supervision  of  the  poorhouse  system,  we  regret  to  say  that,  of  the 
&  inmates  already  received  into  this  asylum,  about  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  had  borne  illegitimate  children,  several  of  them 
more  than  one,  and  one  as  many  as  four. 

Here  they  are  attended  by  those  of  their  own  sex ;  as  far  as 
possible,  taught  habits  and  pursuits  of  industry.  About  three-fourths 
of  their  number  are  able  to  perform  regular  daily  tasks  of  sewing, 
knitting,  and  housework.  With  their  daily  tasks,  their  feeble  minds 
directed,  their  time  taken  up  in  work  or  exercise,  their  days  are 
spent  in  safety,  pleasantness,  and  peace. 

The  present  number  maintained  at  Newark  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-three.  An  addition  is  to  be  made  this  year  of  a  building  60  by 
128  feet,  and  two  stories  high. 

Thus  has  New  York  State  taken  a  leading  position  in  an  all-com¬ 
prehensive  regard  for  every  class  and  grade  of  idiocy. 

In  Pennsylvania,  at  her  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Chil¬ 
dren,  on  the  nth  of  this  month,  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  cottage 
building  for  eighty  girls,  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  the  custodial  work 
just  referred  to  as  in  happy  execution  in  New  York.  There  are  now 
cared  for  at  Elwyn  five  hundred  and  seventy  cases  of  all  grades  of 
imbecility  in  three  special  and  separate  departments  :  the  department 
of  the  training  school,  two  hundred  ;  the  industrial  department,  one 
hundred  and  forty-four ;  and  the  department  of  the  Hillside  Homes 
(or  the  asylum),  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  beds.  The  per  capita 
cost  for  the  past  year  was  $213.70,  inclusive  of  extraordinary  repairs 
and  improvements,  and  about  one-third  the  supply  of  clothing.  The 
rate  at  the  Hillside  Homes,  or  asylum  department,  was  $3.10  per 
week. 

The  State  will  continue  to  foster  this  institution,  sustained  as  it 
is  by  an  abounding  popular  sympathy,  and  warmly  indorsed  by  our 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

A  department  for  epileptic  feeble-minded  children  will  be  built 
next  year,  there  being,  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  inmates,  eighty- 
six  who  are  afflicted  with  this  serious  complication. 

It  is  believed  that  of  those  feeble-minded  women  and  girls,  such  as 
are  contemplated  in  the  New  York  provision  at  Newark  and  in  the 
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girls’  cottages  at  Elwyn  and  Syracuse,  many  may  find  life  employ¬ 
ment  as  assistants  in  the  care  of  the  more  helpless, —  employment 
for  which  their  simple-minded  devotion  under  right  direction  admi¬ 
rably  fits  them.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  may  thus  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  while  their  lives  are  made  happy  and  unobnoxious. 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  for  the  third  time  failed  to  pass  a 
bill  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  State  institution  for  the  fee¬ 
ble-minded.  In  the  mean  time,  the  private  home  of  Dr.  Samuel  J. 
Fort,  at  Ellicott  Mills,  ten  miles  from  Baltimore,  was  opened  on  June 
i,  1886,  as  the  “Font  Hill  Home  and  Training  School  for  Feeble¬ 
minded  Children.”  This  may  form  the  ?iidus  of  a  State  work. 

Ohio. —  As  has  been  hitherto  reported,  this  State  is  in  the  van  of 
our  work  in  America.  Seven  hundred  and  forty  children  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  legislation,  at  an  annual  per  capita  cost  of  $163.34. 

The  educational  and  industrial  departments  of  the  institution  at 
Columbus  are  models,  and  their  work  of  the  best.  Industrial  train¬ 
ing  is  nowhere  more  thoroughly  recognized  as  the  chief  formative  of 
mind  and  morals. 

The  importance  of  a  custodial  department  separate,  under  the 
same  general  management,  is  fully  realized  by  Dr.  Doren  and  his 
board,  and  has  been  urged  with  pertinacity  for  years  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  This  is  now  proposed  in  the  shape  of  a  farm  of 
one  thousand  acres  for  cultivation  by  feeble-minded  adults,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  whose  labor  will,  it  is  believed,  materially  diminish  the  cost  of 
support  in  the  general  institution. 

The  unfortunate  girls  heretofore  alluded  to  in  various  parts  of  this 
report  are,  and  have  always  been,  under  permanent  detention  at 
Columbus,  employment  having  been  made  for  them,  and  their  lives 
kept  innocent. 

Indiana. —  The  unwise  and  unintelligible  union  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Orphans’  Home  and  of  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  at 
Knightstown,  continues.  Its,  dissolution  is  promised  next  winter,  or 
at  least  by  early  legislation.  The  present  number  in  the  department 
for  imbeciles  is  eighty-seven,  at  an  annual  per  capita  cost  of  $127. 
Notwithstanding  its  political,  and  hence  thoroughly  sorry,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  frequent  revolution  of  its  personal  officering,  it  is  grate¬ 
ful  to  quote  from  its  present  superintendent  the  following  case,  which 
illustrates  at  once  scores  of  others,  every  year,  in  this  beneficent 
field  of  charity :  — 

We  received  into  our  institution,  eighteen  months  ago,  a  girl  of 
seven  years.  At  the  age  of  five,  she  suffered  from  an  attack  of  cere- 
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bro-spinal  meningitis,  which  left  her  mind  impaired  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  she  became,  what  seemed  to  parents  and  friends,  a  hope¬ 
less  imbecile.  She  would  crouch  on  the  floor  for  hours,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  would  utter  wild  shrieks,  as  if  in  pain. 
She  seemed  devoid  of  shame,  tearing  her  clothing  from  her,  and 
showing,  decidedly,  that  she  wished  no  clothing.  She  would  not  sit 
at  table,  but  would  crouch  in  a  corner,  when  hungry  ;  and  bread  and 
black  coffee  were  the  only  food  she  would  take.  This  she  ate  from  a 
tin  cup,  using  her  hand  to  convey  the  mixture  to  her  mouth.  To  the 
calls  of  nature,  she  paid  no  attention ;  and,  altogether,  she  seemed  to 
hold  out  little  encouragement  for  improvement.  Her  wilfulness  and 
persistency  in  the  above-mentioned  habits  seemed,  for  a  while,  uncon¬ 
querable  ;  but  now,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  of  careful  and 
patient  labor,  we  find  the  little  girl  almost  transformed.  She  sits 
quietly,  in  obedience  to  command ;  takes  part  in  little  kindergarten 
games,  indulged  in  by  the  more  intelligent  children,  with  seeming 
enjoyment.  She  shows  a  desire  to  be  clothed  by  putting  on  her  own 
garments,  as  far  as  she  is  able,  and  going  to  the  older  children  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  completion  of  her  toilet.  She  now  sits  quietly  at  table, 
and  will  eat  bread  and  milk  or  bread  and  gravy,  and  will  occasionally 
partake  of  vegetables.  She  is  attentive  to  the  calls  of  nature, 
always  running  to  one  of  the  more  intelligent  children  and  making 
her  wants  known  by  signs.  She  speaks  a  few  words,  and  shows  a 
great  fondness  for  music.  If  so  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
short  months,  what  may  we  not  hope  from  years  of  patient  labor  ? 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Children  at  Lincoln  shel¬ 
ters  and  educates  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  children,  at  a  per 
capita  cost  of  about  $180.  During  the  past  year,  a  hospital  building 
has  been  erected,  which  largely  serves  the  purpose  of  a  custodial 
department.  Feeble-minded  children,  if  epileptic,  are  still  denied 
admission.  Greater  interest  has  been  attached  to  industrial  training 
than  formerly,  with  results  as  satisfactory  as  elsewhere. 

Kentucky  is  represented  in  this  latest  charity  by  her  State  provi¬ 
sion  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  children  at  Frankfort.  We  regret 
that  the  warm-hearted  Kentuckian,  Dr.  Stewart,  is  not  here  to  tell 
you  of  the  life  of  usefulness  he  has  infused  into  this  one  solitary 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children  of  the  Old  South,  and  the 
remarkable  results  he  has  accomplished  in  industrial  training.  In 
a  personal  letter,  just  received,  he  says:  “We  are  making  all  the 
shoes  for  our  own  use,  and  also  supplying  the  asylum  at  Anchorage. 
A  demand  has  arisen  in  Frankfort,  so  good  is  our  veork,  greater  than 
we  can  supply,  and  at  prices  which  pay  exceedingly  well.” 

Iowa  gives  State  support  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  children 
in  her  rapidly  developing  institution  at  Glenwood,  the  per  capita  cost 
of  whom  is  $163.03.  Buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  which 
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will  increase  the  capacity  to  four  hundred.  The  importance  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  building  for  children  suffering  from  epilepsy  is  dwelt  upon,  and 
also  of  a  large  addition  of  land,  on  which  to  utilize  the  labor  of  in¬ 
mates  of  adult  or  approaching  adult  years.  Citing  the  census  sta¬ 
tistics  of  78,895  feeble-minded  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  2,314 
are  residents  of  Iowa,  the  directors  boldly  and  wisely  declare : 
“Opinions  may  differ  on  what  the  policy  of  the  State  should  be  in 
caring  for  all  this  class ;  but  we  believe  that  Iowa  should  continue 
to  increase  the  facilities,  until  all  reasonable  demands  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied.  It  is  not  only  a  charitable,  but  a  conservative  thing  to  do.” 
Moving  on  this  policy,  a  custodial  department  has  already  been 
established,  and  legally  sanctioned  by  a  special  enactment  of  the 
legislature. 

The  Kansas  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children  has  one  hun¬ 
dred  under  its  present  and  temporary  roof  at  Lawrence,  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  in  April  next  to  its  valuable  property  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  in  Winfield,  Cowley  County,  where  excellent  buildings 
have  been  put  up  for  its  accommodation. 

Nebraska  has  rapidly  proceeded  in  the  erection  of  buildings  at 
Beatrice,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  which  will  be  opened  shortly  for  the 
reception  of  many  waiting  children,  for  whose  support  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $35,000  was  made  March,  1885. 

California  has  opened  its  State  Institution  at  Santa  Clara.  The 
location  is  said  to  be  unfortunate  for  its  development. 

Lastly,  we  turn  most  approvingly  to  Minnesota’s  noble  offering 
for  this  charity.  Located  on  the  beautiful  bluff  on  Straight  River, 
Faribault,  with  a  singularly  attractive  country  adjacent,  exciting  the 
kindliest  interest  of  an  intelligent  and  warm-hearted  community,  and 
with  every  advantage  of  space,  fertility  of  soil,  and  amplitude  of 
water,  we  know  of  no  institution  in  the  United  States  so  happily  and 
wisely  begun.  In  fact,  like  the  noble  State  itself,  this  institution  is 
only  embarrassed  by  the  richness  of  its  opportunities. 

The  school  is  an  acknowledged  success.  Its  development  into  all 
the  departments  of  a  great  institution  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
the  readiness  of  its  management  to  seize  their  natural  advantages. 

Whether  Wisconsin  or  Michigan  shall  be  the  first  to  wheel  into 
the  line  of  progressive  States  as  regards  this  work  is  dependent 
greatly  on  some  of  the  men  who  are  most  prominent  in  this  Con¬ 
ference.  To  the  observer  of  only  partial  knowledge,  it  would  seem 
that  Wisconsin  will  set  the  example.  The  resolutions  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Board  of  Health,  at  their  meeeting  on  the  twenty-second 
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day  of  June  last,  announce  so  tersely  the  principles  which  govern  this 
movement  in  behalf  of  our  humble  clients  that  we  here  reproduce 
them  :  — 

Whereas  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  constitute  a  dependent  class  which  can 
be  properly  cared  for  only  by  trained  and  competent  instructors  ;  and 

Whereas  no  sufficient  provision  for  the  care  of  the  health  or  welfare  of 
this  peculiarly  unfortunate,  rapidly  increasing,  and  largely  irresponsible  class  now 
exists  in  Wisconsin  ;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  amply  proven  by  experience  in  other  States  that  even 
the  lowest  of  these  classes  may,  under  skilled  management  and  proper  education, 
be  made  happier  in  themselves  as  well  as  less  burdensome  and  less  dangerous  to 
the  community,  showing  it  to  be  a  matter  of  wise  practical  economy  as  well  as  of 
humanity  thus  to  care  for  them, —  therefore, 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  it  is  the  duty  of 
our  legislators  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  custodial  care  and  education  of  the 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  of  the  State,  in  suitably  constructed  buildings  and  under 
the  management  of  trained  and  experienced  teachers  and  attendants. 

Outside  the  institutions,  and  independently  of  legislatures,  there 
have  been  during  the  year  volunteer  agencies  of  a  most  beneficial 
character,  looking  to  the  alleviation  of  this  class.  One  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  certainly  the  most  sympathetic  of  these  has  been  the  move¬ 
ment  within  the  National  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  by 
which  the  care  of  mental  and  moral  incapables  has  been  added  to  the 
numerous  lines  of  its  work.  The  committee,  says<  its  chairwoman, 
“  proposes  to  press  upon  the  public  attention  the  claims  of  this  large 
and  increasing  class,  and  through  a  constituency  of  intelligence  to 
bear  effectively  upon  legislators.”  The  lady  adds,  “  The  importunity 
which  our  Saviour  so  aptly  illustrates  by  a  sorrowing  woman  is  likely 
to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  indifferent  law-makers  in  States  where  no 
provision  is  as  yet  made  for  this  pitiably  helpless  class.” 

Summarizing  this  report  of  a  year’s  observation,  we  would  say :  - — 

1.  There  is  a  marked  increased  attention  in  all  our  institutions  to 
the  importance  of  industrial  training. 

2.  There  is  no  abandonment  anywhere  of  the  school  idea  of  the 
earlier  superintendents.  On  the  contrary,  the  thorough  introduction 
of  the  kindergarten  into  many  is  improving  the  character  of  our 
schools,  and  aiding  the  development  more  surely  of  the  industrial 
department. 

3.  Everywhere  is  recognized  the  importance  of  tire  so-called  cus¬ 
todial  department ;  but  nowhere  would  it  seem  desirable  to  organize 
a  work  in  any  other  way  than  by  starting  with  the  School,  and  grad¬ 
ually  adding  the  custodial  as  the  final  development  of  a  general 
institution. 
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4.  In  the  fully  developed  institution,  the  custodial  class  will  stand 
to  the  school  department  numerically  as  four  to  one.  It  is  therefore 
advised  that,  in  the  location  of  a  State  institution,  a  liberal  purchase 
of  land  shall  be  made,  so  that  all  the  departments  shall  be  embraced 
under  one  administration ;  that  the  amusements,  comforts,  and  good 
cheer  of  the  school  shall  reach  even  the  asylum ;  and  that  the 
trained  capacities  of  the  stronger  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
aid  of  the  weaker  and  for  the  diminution  of  public  charge. 

5.  Epileptic  imbecile  children  should  be  contemplated  in  the  State 
provision,  and,  as  early  as  possible,  special  opportunities  be  granted 
them  for  their  care  and  treatment. 

6.  The  recognition  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  primary  schools 
of  congenital  moral  imbeciles  is  believed  to  be  possible.  Such  chil¬ 
dren,  although  often  precocious  in  the  power  to  acquire  school  learn¬ 
ing,  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  community  before  they  reach 
crime  age,  and  are  best  cared  for  under  the  discipline  of  institutions 
for  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded. 

Finally,  your  committee  cannot  close  this  report  without  a  brief 
reference  to  an  examination  into  the  causes  of  idiocy,  as  presented 
by  a  special  study  of  some  hundreds  of  cases. 

1.  As  a  very  large  proportion  of  imbecile  children  are  first-born, 
and  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  imbeciles  are  said  to  have  been 
delicate  in  their  infancy  before  any  imbecility  was  noticed,  may  not 
the  skill  and  attention  of  the  physician  be  exercised  more  directly 
for  the  instruction  of  young  mothers  in  the  intelligent  care  of  their 
babes,  especially  in  families  where  hereditary  tendency  to  mental 
and  other  disorders  is  known  to  exist  ? 

2.  It  will  be  seen  by  our  tables  that  in  ten  families  of  each  hun¬ 
dred  there  have  been  infelicities  and  antipathies  arising  from  unsuit¬ 
ableness  of  the  parties  in  contract  to  live  with  each  other,  and 
of  a  character  so  unfortunate  that  the  parents  have  been  willing 
to  state  these  as  the  supposed  cause  of  their  children’s  congenital 
blight.  Is  there  not  in  this  a  suggestion  that  a  better  race  will 
be  developed  when  women  shall  regard  a  shameful  and  unfortunate 
marriage  as  more  shameful  than  dying  unwedded,  and  when  all  shall 
grant  a  difference  of  nobility  in  favor  of  a  cultured  and  useful  un¬ 
married  woman  over  an  unsuccessful  wife  and  unfit  mother  ? 

3.  If  in  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  idiocy  there  is  maternal  anxiety 
and  over-tax  sufficient  to  enter  as  a  direct  or  accessory  cause  of  the 
child’s  infirmity,  may  we  not  urge  as  a  rule  that,  during  the  whole 
gestative  period,  safety  to  the  body  and  brain  of  the  embryo  de- 
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mands  exemption  of  the  mother  from  exhaustive  duties  and  hyper¬ 
exaltation  of  the  nerve  centres  either  in  housework  or  in  frivolity, 
particularly  in  families  of  neurotic  and  consumptive  disorders  ? 

4.  That  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  idiocy  should  descend  from  stru¬ 
mous  and  consumptive  families  impels  the  conclusion  that  any  pru¬ 
dent  man  or  woman  should  avoid  intermarriage  with  this  diathesis, 
if  through  such  union  he  or  she  intensifies  this  condition  in  a  line 
of  children  of  feeble  bodies  and  frequently  defective  minds. 

5.  That  in  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  idiocy  there  should  be  the 
family  history  of  alcoholism,  with  cases  of  epilepsy,  nervous  disease, 
and  crime  in  the  same  inheritance,  is  an  argument  for  the  restraint 
of  alcoholic  inebriety.* 

6.  That  the  children  of  epileptics  should  inherit  so  frequently  the 
same  dread  disease,  or  its  co-relations  of  chorea,  insanity,  and  idiocy, 
should  deter  marital  union  of  those  afflicted  with  epilepsy. 

7.  That  in  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  cases  of  idocy,  we  find  as 
a  concurrence  imbecility  and  insanity  begetting  idiocy,  introduces  a 
very  serious  question  for  the  law  of  the  State  to  settle  ;  namely, 
whether  marriage  of  the  evidently  unfit  shall  be  tolerated,  and 
whether  pauper  imbeciles  shall  continue  to  entail  on  the  community 
a  burden  of  woe  and  expense  that  heaps  up  in  misery  the  further  it 
descends.  It  seems  incredible  that,  in  an  enlightened  community, 
a  woman  should  go  on  giving  birth  in  succession  to  five  microce- 
phalic  idiots,  three  of  whom  survive  to  be  supported  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  so  long  as  they  shall  live.  It  seems  incredible  that 
a  female  insane  pauper  should  have  been  discharged  two  successive 
times  from  a  county  house,  returning  to  a  drunken  husband  to  be¬ 
come  twice  enciente  with  defective  or  idiotic  progeny.  It  seems 
incredible  that  a  husband  living  with  a  wife  who  is  known  to  be  in¬ 
sane  should  go  on  bidding  into  being  imbeciles  and  incompetents, 
apologetically  explaining  that  his  wife  was  in  better  health  wfflen 
encie?ite.  It  seems  incredible  that  there  should  be  a  county  house 
in  any  enlightened  State  where  the  inbreeding  of  paupers  and  pauper 
imbeciles  of  the  same  parentage  is  possible  until  a  large  family  of 
wretched  creatures  is  issued  to  scatter  and  propagate  an  infamous 
blood. 

We  pass  these  sickening  details  without  further  comment. 

*Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  of  the  Clapton  Asylum  for  Idiots,  England,  ascribes  thirty-eight  to  forty 
per  cent,  of  idiocy  to  alcoholism.  The  Fourth  Conference  for  the  Care  of  Idiots  in  Germany  agreed 
that  inebriety  was  a  principal  cause  of  idiocy,  and  therefore  declared  itself  in  concord  with  the  efforts 
of  the  German  Society  against  the  Abuse  of  Spirituous  Liquors. 


THE  STATE’S  DUTY  TOWARD  EPILEPTICS. 


BY  DR.  GEORGE  KNIGHT. 

The  work  of  caring  for  children  of  feeble  mind  presents  itself  in 
so  many  different  aspects  that,  within  the  limits  of  a  short  paper, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  as  fully  as  it  deserves. 
The  presentation  of  the  subject  made  at  the  last  two  Conferences 
by  specialists  in  this  work  must  have  given  you  a  clear  idea  of  what 
has  been  done  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  feeble-minded 
in  our  several  States.  It  is  needful  only  to  take  up  some  particular 
branch  of  this  special  work,  and  consider  it  more  in  detail. 

With  that  end  in  view,  I  have  chosen  as  a  topic  for  special  consid¬ 
eration  the  needs  of  the  epileptic,  because,  as  a  class,  not  only  are 
they  the  most  pitiable  of  all  our  unfortunates,  and  the  least  well 
cared  for,  but  because  by  timely  provision  for  them  we  shall  undoubt¬ 
edly  lessen  the  aggregate  of  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  crime. 

I  believe  that,  if  the  ambition  of  all  who  are  brought  closest  to 
this  most  needful,  saddest,  and  in  many  ways  most  discouraging  of 
all  charitable  work  could  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  that  word 
would  be  “  prevention.”  What  we  would  all  bring  about,  if  we 
could,  would  be  the  prevention  of  feeble-mindedness  in  all  its  grades, 
from  that  of  the  idiot  to  the  imbecile  so  bright  in  all  respects  but 
a  moral  one  that  he  is  called  by  the  name  of  criminal.  The  side  of 
our  work  which  could  bring  the  quickest,  most  enduring  results  in 
this  direction  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  course  it  is  entirely  possible 
to  pursue  with  the  epileptic. 

In  my  own  experience  in  tracing  the  histories  of  imbecile  children, 
I  have  found  that  epilepsy  existed  of  itself,  or  as  a  complication,  in 
over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  examined.  So  fully  have  I  been 
convinced  that  epilepsy  is  one  of  the  most  active  factors  in  the  re¬ 
sult  we  call  imbecility  that  I  took  steps  to  ascertain  whether  my 
experience  had  been  shared  by  my  associates.  Taking  the  statistics 
of  one  institution  alone, —  Dr.  Kerlin’s,  of  Pennsylvania, —  I  find 
corroboration  of  my  belief  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  examination  made 
by  him  of  the  histories  of  three  hundred  imbecile  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  “  sixty-six  were  found  to  be  epileptic, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  had  in  their  antecedents  the  history  of  the 
epileptoid  family  of  diseases,  but  were  not  epileptic  at  the  time  of 
the  examination,  leaving  but  seventy-eight  of  the  whole  number  ex¬ 
amined  uncomplicated  with  epileptic  disease,  or  only  twenty-six 
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per  cent.”  In  sixteen  per  cent.,  epilepsy  existed  either  in  the 
parent  or  grandparent. 

In  the  face  of  proof  so  unquestionable  and  absolute  as  this,  what 
preventive  steps  should  we  take  ?  Is  there  not  an  imperative  need 
of  such  immediate  action  upon  our  part  as  shall  hereafter  make  such 
results  impossible  ?  Is  it  not  apparent  that  already  we  have  de¬ 
layed  too  long  in  the  placing  of  special  provision  for  epileptics  upon 
a  footing  with  our  other  preventive  work  ? 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  measures  we  must  advocate 
would  be  such  a  framing  of  the  laws  governing  marriage  in  our  sev¬ 
eral  States  as  would  make  the  marriage  of  an  epileptic  a  crime. 
From  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  cite  the  case  of  an  epileptic  woman 
who  became  the  mother  of  fifteen  defective  children.  Eight  died  in 
infancy  from  lack  of  vitality,  two  inherited  the  epilepsy,  two  were 
fairly  teachable  imbeciles,  and  the  other  three  had  sufficient  intelli¬ 
gence  to  marry  and  reproduce,  according  to  the  laws  of  heredity,  the 
mother’s  experience.  This  instance  is  only  another  proof,  of  what 
we  must  all  believe, —  namely,  that  like  produces  like  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  a  natural  sequence  of  things,  epileptics  in  the  majority  of  cases 
viust  produce  defective  children. 

Hitherto,  in  the  majority  of  our  institutions  for  the  training  of  im¬ 
beciles,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  the  epileptic  that  attention 
and  special  treatment  which  should  in  every  case  compel  to  the 
utmost  the  best  results.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  care  of  the 
epileptic  is  the  slowest,  most  painful,  and  the  most  discouraging  of 
all  the  work  that  comes  under  the  head  of  care  for  the  feeble-minded. 
For  this  reason,  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure,  at  the  usual  rate  of 
wages,  the  class  of  persons  we  need  as  attendants.  At  the  same 
time,  our  work  has  been  new.  The  pressure  of  the  needs  of  the 
brighter  class,  who  would  receive  the  most  immediate  benefit,  has 
been  very  great ;  and  there  has  been  always  the  necessity  of  giving 
to  a  sceptical  public  the  reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in  us.  All 
these  circumstances  have  conspired  to  compel  us  to  give  the  work 
among  epileptics  a  less  important  place  than  justice  and  humanity 
demanded.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  a  few  of  our 
institutions  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  make  a  beginning. 
The  results  have  more  than  justified  our  belief  in  what  the  future 
will  grant  us,  if  we  can  secure  for  the  epileptic  that  which  we  have 
already  secured  for  the  feeble-minded ;  namely,  time,  place,  and 
opportunity. 

In  answer  to  a  list  of  questions  which  I  sent  to  each  of  our  insti- 
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tutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  I  learned  that  six  have  been  able  to 
make  some  special  effort  for  the  epileptic ;  that,  in  these  six  institu¬ 
tions,  two  hundred  and  two  epileptics  have  been  under  special  treat¬ 
ment  ;  that 


107,  or  53  per  cent.,  were  improved  by  the  special  treatment. 

93,  or  46  “  were  not  improved  by  the  special  treatment. 

52.  or  26  “  had  no  spasms  for  one  year. 

35,  or  17%  “  “  “  two  years. 

23,  or  n-£  “  “  “  three  “ 

17,  or  8£  “  “  “  four  “ 


While  from  four  institutions  alone  came  the  answer  of  eight  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  cured. 

What  stronger  enforcement  of  the  plea  I  am  making  do  we  need 
than  this  ?  If  there  had  been  but  one  per  cent,  cured,  is  it  not  worth 
our  while  to  save  even  that  number  ?  Or,  if  there  had  been  none 
cured,  would  not  the  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  simply  helped  make 
it  our  duty  and  privilege,  as  humanitarians,  to  provide  a  chance  of 
cure  for  all  who  are  afflicted  with  this  terrible  curse  of  epilepsy  ? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  an  epileptic  is  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tify,  I  will  cite  an  actual  case. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  bright-faced  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  with  well- 
developed  brain  and  sturdy  limbs,  reduced  by  this  fearful  malady  to 
a  mere  skeleton  physically,  and  mentally  to  an  apparent  total  wreck. 
His  seizures  were  frequent  and  violent;  and,  in  the  interim  between 
them,  his  personal  habits  were  scarcely  above  those  of  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion,  and  his  language  appeared  like  the  expression  of  a  creature 
even  lower. 

Under  the  influence  of  home  care  and  proper  medical  treatment, 
he  became  a  healthy,  vigorous  young  man,  entirely  capable  of  self- 
support.  The  mind  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  body  in  the 
attainment  of  health  and  vigor,  until  the  thirst  for  knowledge  seems 
almost  to  amount  to  a  passion.  As  a  natural  result  of  these  im¬ 
proved  physical  and  mental  conditions  and  the  same  genuine  home 
care,  he  has  become  a  new  being  morally.  Tender  of  conscience, 
careful  and  pure  in  expression,  thoughtful  and  kindly  in  action, 
he  would  not  be  recognized  by  one  who  had  not  seen  the  change 
going  on  as  the  same  person  who  seven  years  ago  seemed  a  hope¬ 
less  victim  of  loathsome  disease. 

Who  would  say  this  case  was  not  worth  saving  ?  Would  not  every 
one  confess  that  all  the  time,  patience,  and  money  expended  on 
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efforts  which  might  repeat  this  case  a  hundred-fold  would  be  spent 
upon  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  most  noble  charities  which  it  has 
been  your  privilege  to  establish  and  advance  ? 

Just  here  let  me  answer  a  question  which  my  past  experience 
makes  me  sure  is  in  the  minds  of  many.  If  such  results  are  reached 
by  caring  for  this  class,  why  not  provide  for  epileptic  imbeciles  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  imbeciles  ?  My  answer  is  that,  with  the  means 
at  our  command,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  that  course  which  shall  bring 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  in  the  shortest  space,  and 
with  the  least  outlay  of  time  and  money.  Popular  belief  has  been 
that  the  epileptic  can  wait  better  than  the  bright  imbecile,  who,  we 
all  know,  if  not  taken  at  the  right  time,  may  develop  into  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  who  will,  if  a  male,  seize  his  first  opportunity  to  marry  ; 
if  a  female,  will  be  in  many  cases  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  unscru¬ 
pulous  man  who  crosses  her  path.  All  of  you  who  have  extended 
your  efforts  of  correction  to  our  almshouses  have  found  ample  proof 
of  this  last  statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  do  our  best  for  the  one  class,  we  must 
exclude  it  from  the  other.  We  cannot  do  hospital  work  in  the 
school-room  with  good  results  on  either  side.  It  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  those  superintendents  who  have  had  the  most  experience 
in  this  work  that  the  influence  of  association  with  epileptics  is 
injurious  to  imbeciles  not  so  affected.  Neither  can  we  get  the  best 
results  by  isolating  epileptics.  Imitation,  which  is  strong  even  in  the 
lowest  grades,  serves  a  most  harmful  purpose  among  those  who  are 
compelled  to  witness  only  the  routine  of  mere  hospital  life.  There¬ 
fore,  we  cannot  secure  the  results  we  aim  for  by  establishing  simply 
hospitals  for  epileptic  imbeciles.  I  was  more  than  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  by  a  late  visit  to  the  Epileptic  Hospital  on  Randall’s 
Island,  New  York.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  I  heard  from  those  in 
charge  that  they  knew  of  no  cures,  although  over  ninety  per  cent, 
of  their  cases  were  improved. 

Though  up  to  this  point  it  has  been  impossible  to  prove  by  actual 
experiment  that  we  have  finally  found  the  best,  the  right,  way  to 
provide  for  the  epileptic,  yet,  from  what  we  have  done,  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  suggesting  as  a  better  method  than  any  we  now  employ  the 
establishment  of  homes  for  epileptics  in  connection  with  the  several 
institutions  which  care  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Such  homes  should  justify  their  name.  The  State  should  be 
asked  to  make  provision  abundant  enough  to  enable  the  superintend¬ 
ent  to  employ  that  quality  of  assistance  which  cannot  be  had  for 
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servant’s  wages,  but  which  gives  in  return  for  fair  compensation  an 
enlightened,  considerate,  enthusiastic  work,  which  is  far  beyond  any 
value  that  can  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents.  Such  a  home 
should  possess  all  the  helps  in  the  way  of  occupation  and  amuse¬ 
ment  that  the  best  good  of  the  inmates  demands.  Immediately, 
upon  sufficient  improvement  of  any  case,  all  the  benefits  of  school¬ 
room  and  workshop  training  could  be  placed  within  his  reach. 

With  such  opportunities,  I  do  not  claim  too  much  when  I  say  that 
the  per  cent,  of  cures  could  be  quadrupled.  For,  as  soon  as  we  take 
the  right  steps  in  this  direction,  and  the  public  shall  be  made  aware 
that  there  is  help,  and  we  will  say  even  one  chance  out  of  a  hundred 
of  cure,  for  epileptics,  we  shall  gather  in  and  save  by  timely  aid  a 
large  per  cent,  of  that  class  of  young  epileptics  who,  when  they 
become  old,  help  to  crowd  the  wards  of  our  insane  asylums  or 
occupy  cells  in  our  prisons. 

I  will  repeat  in  brief :  — 

First ,  That  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  histories  of  children 
received  into  our  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  show  epilepsy  as 
a  cause  or  as  a  complication. 

Second ,  That  the  marriage  of  epileptics  is  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  increase  of  imbecility. 

Third ,  That  a  large  per  cent,  of  epileptics  are  susceptible  to  im¬ 
provement,  and  a  certain  per  cent,  are  cured ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  under  proper  conditions,  a  much  larger  per 
cent,  could  be  cured. 

Fourth,  That  the  work  cannot  be  carried  on  satisfactorily  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  ordinary  work  for  the  feeble-minded  upon  its  present  basis. 

Fifth ,  That  the  best  results  cannot  be  reached  by  isolation. 

Sixth ,  That  a  home  of  the  kind  suggested  would  tend  directly  to 
prevent  marriage  of  epileptics,  and  thus  the  increase  of  imbecility, 
insanity,  and  crime  would  be  lessened. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  utilitarian  side  of  the  question.  A 
moment’s  thought,  however,  will  convince  any  one  that,  when  we 
take  any  steps  which  shall  prevent  the  increase  of  epilepsy  or  imbe¬ 
cility,  we  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  State  for  care,  whether  in  the  educational  institution,  hos¬ 
pital,  insane  asylum,  or  prison. 

In  the  name  of  all  these  unfortunates,  I  ask  your  help  in  this  work 
of  prevention,  mercy,  and  economy.  To  you  is  given  the  privilege 
and  power  of  moulding  public  opinion.  We  ask  you  to  use  your 
privilege  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  helpless  and  neglected  class 
which  comes  within  the  reach  of  charity. 


Mr,  Mott,  of  Minnesota. —  I  was  called  to  draft  the  bill  under 
which  our  State  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  is  organized ;  and, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Institute  with 
which  the  school  is  connected  for  twenty-three  years,  there  comes  to 
me  the  thought  of  the  immeasurable  relief  to  the  homes  from  which 
they  come.  The  first  movement  that  was  made  in  this  State  was  to 
remove  the  few  that  had  drifted  into  the  asvlums  for  the  insane. 
They  were  given  to  us  to  see  what  we  could  do  for  them.  At  the 
very  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
charitable  institutions,  I  presented  a  report  and  a  bill  which  provided 
for  the  care  and  custody  of  these  idiotic  children  as  well  as  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  feeble-minded.  After  picturing  to  those  legislators  the 
homes  in  which  were  inmates,  hopeless,  helpless,  shameless,  enslav¬ 
ing  the  mothers,  demoralizing  other  members  of  the  family,  that  bill 
passed  both  Houses  unanimously.  So  I  say  to  you,  Go  home  to  your 
people,  and  tell  them  that  it  is  not  only  relief  to  the  suffering  subjects 
themselves  that  is  wanted,  but  it  is  a  duty  that  every  legislator  of 
this  republic  owes  to  the  homes, —  in  many  cases,  refined  and  culti¬ 
vated'  homes, —  to  make  provision  for  these  children.  Try  this,  tell 
the  truth,  and  you  will  find  that  American  voters  are  always  true  to 
American  homes,  and  will  never  fail  to  relieve  and  protect  them. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Indiana. —  My  observation  the  past  year,  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Indiana  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  in  many  instances  we  confer  as  great  a, favor  upon 
the  parent,  in  caring  for  the  child,  as  we  confer  upon  the  unfortunate 
child  itself.  If  it  be  said  that  public  institutions  are  unnecessary, 
since  attendants  can  be  secured  to  perform  these  duties  in  the  fam¬ 
ilies,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  very*  presence  of  such  an  attend¬ 
ant  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  misfortune  that  has  befallen  them, 
and  increases  rather  than  diminishes  the  weight  of  their  sorrow. 
But  all  families  so  afflicted  are  not  wealthy.  The  poor  we  have 
always  with  us ;  and  when,  with  poverty,  they  are  compelled  to  face 
the  vacant  stare,  and  listen  to  the  idle  babblings  of  the  idiot  or  im¬ 
becile,  how  untold  must  be  their  misery !  Add  to  the  misfortune  of 
such  a  family  the  drunkenness  of  the  father,  and  we  have  a  state  of 
affairs  that  exists  in  many  a  locality.  A  short  time  since,  a  drunken 
father  called  at  our  institution  to  see  his  imbecile  child,  seven  vears 
of  age.  I  learned  that  he  had  buried  two  children,  both  imbeciles, 
and  had  a  little  girl  at  home,  a  worse  subject  than  the  boy  for  whom 
we  were  caring.  This  little  fellow  had  all  the  actions  of  his  drunken 
father,  and  was  a  living  demonstration  of  the  terrible  evils  of  tobacco 
and  beer. 


Dr.  Dana,  of  Minnesota. —  After  listening  to  these  two  suggestive 
papers,  I  want  the  privilege  of  setting  home  the  duty  that  we  in 
Minnesota  owe  to  the  class  whose  needs  have  just  been  presented. 
Much  as  we  have  to  be  proud  of,  because  of  what  has  been  done,  I 
will  hazard  the  statement  that  we  are  not  half-alive  to  the  claims  of 
the  class  in  question  or  to  our  obligations  promptly  to  care  for  the 
same.  We  think  that,  in  this  Commonwealth,  we  have  made  ample 
provision,  inasmuch  as  we  have  accommodations  at  Faribault  for 
about  one  hundred :  whereas  there  are  already  some  seventy  applica¬ 
tions  on  file  for  those  who  cannot  as  yet  be  admitted,  and  the  number 
provided  for  represents  only  one-ninth  of  the  imbeciles  estimated  to 
be  proper  subjects  for  State  provision.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
we  began  to  do  anything  at  all  in  Minnesota  for  these  unfortunates. 
Now,  we  have  advanced  so  far  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  we  not  only  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  housed  in  institutions, 
but  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  they  are  improvable.  I  de¬ 
voutly  wish  that  all  our  citizens  might  visit  Faribault,  and  see  what 
has  been  done  with  these  children  rescued  from  homes  in  which  they 
were  an  incessant  burden  to  fathers  and  mothers,  and  almost  a  curse 
to  brothers  and  sisters.  Transferred  to  the  school  at  Faribault,  they 
are  there  medically  cared  for,  educated,  and  trained  by  gifted  women, 
who  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  these  most  de¬ 
pendent  of  all  God’s  children.  The  time  has  come  for  every  com¬ 
monwealth  in  these  United  States  to  establish  an  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded,  not  only  for  the  improvable  among  them,  but,  as  in 
that  splendid  institution  of  Dr.  Kerlin’s,  for  those  as  well  who  belong 
to  the  custodial  class.  I  speak  with  deep  feeling  on  this  subject. 
So  far  as  Minnesotians  are  concerned,  I  want  them  to  be  aroused  to 
enthusiasm  in  doing  for  this  class,  so  that,  when  the  next  legislature 
assembles,  provision  may  be  made  for  the  enlargement  of  our  work 
in  this  direction.  We  do  not  realize  how  large  is  the  number  that  we 
have  not  yet  taken  under  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  State. 
Not  only  feelings  of  humanity  should  urge  us  to  action,  but  also  the 
necessity  of  protecting  society.  I  believe  that  this  State  ought  to 
provide  for  the  life-care  and  housing  of  those  we  are  now  consider¬ 
ing;  for  only  thus  can  communities  be  secured  from  the  propagation 
of  their  kind.  The  worst  thing  possible  is  to  allow  such  to  be  kept 
in  poorhouses,  where  they  go  on  multiplying  their  species  and  aug¬ 
menting  human  misery  and  sin.  There  is  not  a  grander  charity 
under  heaven  or  a  more  hopeful  and  noble  work  than  in  doing  for 
this  pitiable  and  dependent  class.  May  we  of  Minnesota  learn  to 
love  this  work,  and  remember  with  ever  grateful  regard  the  brother 
to  whom  we  owe  the  foundation  of  our  institution  and  the  policy  that 
will  undoubtedly  shape  it  for  years  to  come ! 

Dr.  Byers,  of  Ohio. —  I  should  like  to  indorse  every  word  that 
Dr.  Dana  has  uttered,  and  to  emphasize  with  all  the  force  I  can  the 
fact  that  the  only  provision  made  outside  of  State  institutions  for  the 
education  and  custodial  care  of  the  feeble-minded  is  to  be  found  in 
the  county  poorhouses,  where  they  are  subject  to  every  possible  form 
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of  neglect,  and  where  the  species  is  being  constantly  propagated. 
I  could  horrify  this  audience  by  a  recital  of  facts  that  have  come 
under  my  personal  observation  in  this  regard.  We  have  between  four 
and  five  hundred  idiotic  persons  under  county  care  in  the  different 
county  infirmaries  of  my  own  State.  For  years,  we  have  been  urging 
custodial  care,  and  are  now  hoping  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when,  in  connection  with  our  educational  institutions  for  feeble¬ 
minded  youth,  we  shall  have  proper  custodial  care  under  the  same 
administration.  When  girls  are  discharged  from  the  institutions,  we 
have  no  place  to  send  them  but  to  the  county  infirmaries.  The  State 
is  not  exercising  a  wise  economy  that  permits  anything  of  that  kind. 
We  must  provide  custodial  care  as  well  as  education. 

Dr.  Buckner,  of  Texas,  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  so 
much  in  behalf  of  establishing  homes  and  schools  for  feeble-minded 
children.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  people  of  Texas,  on 
his  return,  that  philanthropists  are  emphasizing  the  importance  of  this 
reform ;  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  continue  to  work  for  it  until  a 
home  was  established  in  every  State  for  feeble-minded  children. 

Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota.— -  We  are  living  in  a  time  when 
opinions  and  creeds  are  being  very  strangely  sifted,  when  Christian 
folk  are  brought  face  to  face,  day  by  day,  with  men  who  utter  doubts 
that  touch  the  very  quick  of  our  hearts.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can 
silence  questionings  by  arguments  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  men  and 
the  women  who,  in  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  Christ,  go  out  to  care 
for  God’s  suffering  children,  whatever  may  be  their  creed,  no  one 
can  gainsay,  and  no  one  can  ever  deny.  Another  thought,  however, 
that  I  want  to  present  perhaps  some  of  you  may  tell  me  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable.  But  we  have  heard  again  and  again  during  this  Conference 
that  the  awful  sin  of  intemperance, —  that  deadly  plague  that  is  com¬ 
ing  up  on  to  the  very  thresholds  of  our  homes,  that  which  has 
left  scars  on  our  hearts  that  never  can  be  healed  this  side  of  the 
grave, —  that  this  is  the  parent  of  most  of  the  crime,  imbecility,  and 
pauperism  that  curse  our  beloved  land.  We  all  feel  it,  and  we  all 
pay  our  just  meed  of  honor  to  the  brave  hearts  who  stand  in  the  fore¬ 
front  to  effect  a  reform.  Every  State,  every  Christian  State,  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  there  are  grievous  dangers  connected  with  the  traf¬ 
fic  in  strong  drink,  and  for  that  reason  will  only  allow  men  to  vend 
it  under  the  State’s  license.  The  legislators  of  States  recognize 
clearly  the  fact  that  it  is  a  crime  against  humanity  when  spirituous 
drinks  are  vended  to  minors,  and  the  State  has  placed  a  penalty  on 
this  crime.  That  penalty  for  the  most  part  is  not  enforced.  I  ask 
you  to  consider,  then,  whether  it  is  not  practicable  to  create  a  public 
opinion,  so  that  our  legislators  shall  pass  a  law  that  any  man  who, 
under  a  license,  shall  vend  spirituous  drinks  to  minors,  shall  never 
receive  a  license  again.  You  would  avoid  thereby  all  those  questions 
of  punishment  for  the  crime.  I  merely  ask  you  to  consider  this 
question.  Perhaps  it  wiil  help  us  to  interpose  another  barrier  to  this 
great  evil. 


